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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Vienna's answer to the cardinal question, peace 
or war, was a tentatively hopeful “no war.” 

The lovely Austrian capital saw Kennedy and 
Khrushchev arrive, shake hands and produce re- 
strained smiles for the benefit of photographers, then 
retire to take each other’s measure. The really unusual 
and at the same time most promising aspect of the 
confrontation was the mutually respected tacit agree- 
ment to leave propaganda statements and press con- 
ferences alone; the hundreds of correspondents, always 
hungry for, and quite adept in unearthing, the least bit 
of information, had all to become pundits, digesting 
and redigesting the morsels which fell so sparingly 
from the table. 

Yet, the central aspect of the meeting is quite clear: 
there was an understanding between East and West to 
avoid the danger of global war while the great struggle 
for hegemony continues. In fact, according to most 
observers, this was the very aim and purpose of the 
meeting from the outset, and, given the preliminary 
accord on this point, the participants remained true to 
their intentions. 


An analysis of Soviet and American aims offers 
this perspective on the Vienna meeting: 

Khrushchev’s problem is to maintain the global im- 
pression of communism marching inexorably toward 
victory, but at the same time to relax international 
tensions in order, one, not to be compelled to take risky 
steps possibly leading to war, while, two, trying to 
weaken the Western mood of vigilance and sacrifice. 

Conversely, Kennedy’s purpose is to gain time in 
which to regroup and recreate Western strength, and, 
in order to achieve this aim, one, make Khrushchev 
desist from fomenting dangerous crises, while, two, 
preserving a spirit of sober realism in the United 
States. 

From these positions it logically followed that the 
two K’s would agree to tread softly on issues like 
Berlin where the two protagonists find themselves in 
highly dangerous dead-end streets. But on everything 
else they agreed to disagree. Khrushchev maintained to 
the full the Communist dogma of running with the 
tide of history, succeeded in creating an aura of re- 
laxation for domestic use, enabling him to extend his 
own Berlin ultimatum for an undetermined period, 
but he failed to sell a “spirit of Vienna” to the West- 
ern world. Kennedy, on the other hand, fell short of 
securing a breathing spell during which Moscow would 
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resist from pressing the offensive, but helped to take 
Khrushchev off the Berlin hook, and succeeded in 
maintaining the atmosphere of sober realism for the 
difficult times yet to come. 

Thus, in the wake of the Vienna meeting the best an 
observer can say is that, barring an accident, there 
is neither peace nor war in sight for the foreseeable 
future. 


On current issues which might carry in them 
the seeds of a major war, it is difficult to see any real 
solutions, only the hope that an East-West understand- 
ing not to have a war will prevail. These were among 
the most dangerous trouble spots: 

Berlin and Germany. It is the issue of Berlin 
where the brinkmen of our age totter on the edge of 
the nuclear precipice. Save for Berlin, the two Ger- 
manys probably would be a formally recognized fact 
of international life by now, since the Soviet Union 
cannot afford the loss of East Germany, nor would 
the West Germans be willing to pay the Iron Curtain 
price of unification. Put the very existence of a par- 
tially free Berlin in the heart of Communist East Ger- 
many has so far prevented the German issue from 
coming even tacitly to a balanced position. The Soviet 
Union is under great pressure to eliminate West 
Berlin; unless that takes place, its hegemony in 
Eastern Europe remains challenged. By the same token, 
were the West to allow the Soviets to take the former 
German capital, it would court the disappearance first 
of West Germany, then quite possibly of Western 
Europe behind the Iron Curtain. 

Thus the most vital interests of both East and West 
are at stake in Berlin, and this is the factor which 
conjures up the ghost of a hydrogen-missile war when- 
ever steps by either party are taken on the touchy 
issue. A prognosis for the foreseeable future: no di- 
rect Soviet attempt to overrun Berlin, but very pos- 
sibly a separate peace treaty with East Germany, en- 
abling the latter to claim sovereignty over the links of 
Berlin with the West. From there on, no direct chal- 
lenge is in sight, but a cautious and intermittent tight- 
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The March of Events (continued) 


ening of the screws, always probing for the maximum 
result at the minimum risk. 

Laos. In the nearly uniform judgment of qualified 
observers, that little South East Asian kingdom is 
likely lost for the West. The Vienna meeting has prob- 
ably eliminated those points of friction which could 
conceivably compel the United States to get militarily 
involved, but the best the West could hope for is a 
neutral Laos, drifting closer to the Communist world. 
The maximum hope seems to be a slowing down of this 
disappearing process, while shoring up the rest of 
South-East Asia militarily and economically. 

Cuba. The U.S.-supported attempt of anti-Castro 
forces at the liberation of the Caribbean island failed 
miserably. It not only caused anguish in Washington, 
representing the new president’s first major blunder, 
but it has helped Fidel Castro to strengthen his own 
regime, and tie it even more strongly to the East. An 
aftermath of the fiasco is the celebrated “tractor deal,” 
which has caused an understandable and genuine dilem- 
ma for most Americans, driven by humanitarian rea- 
sons to approve of it on one hand, and impelled to 
oppose it as a degrading deal with a tyrant, on the 
other. Here the prognosis is for a continuation of the 
Cuban trouble; another military attempt does not seem 
to be in the cards, nor is there any likelihood of 
Castroism disappearing any time soon. 


If the issues of potential war do not appear to 
be heading toward solution, neither do the issues of 
potential peace look hopeful for real settlement. Here 
is a summary of these problems: 

Nuclear Tests. While President Kennedy may have 
hoped for some help from Premier Khrushchev in 
finding an agreement on the permanent cessation of 
atomic tests, Vienna reports indicate that he re- 
ceived none. The Soviet position on the inspection 
machinery remains such as to exclude the minimum 
controls without which the Western nuclear powers 
could not sign a treaty. Thus Kennedy’s prickly prob- 
lem remains: either continue the existing suspension 
of testing without agreement and control, or resume 
testing. Resumption of testing may be urged for 
military purposes, but its cost of anguished outcry in 
an atom-weary world might easily prove too high. 

Disarmament. The real trouble with the Vienna 
failure to prepare the way for an agreement on the 
testing issue is that at the same time it diminished 
any early hope for meaningful discussions on the cen- 
tral issue of disarmament, or, more modestly, a slow- 
ing down, and then stopping, of the armaments race. 
Khrushchev appears to want to tie these two issues 
together again, but as long as he insists on a Soviet 
veto over control through the tripartite nature of the 
inspection organization, he makes it impossible for 
the West to deal realistically with the issue. 

The United Nations. Secretary General Hammar- 
skjold, who the Soviet Union has demanded be re- 
placed by a three-man committee, traveled to Oxford, 
England, just before the Vienna meeting to deliver a 
lecture on the world organization. He warned that ac- 
ceptance of the Soviet idea of tripartitism and a 
Secretariat governed by conflicting national interests 
“might well prove to be the Munich of international 
cooperation.” 

But if it can be said that Moscow has created the 
biggest current obstacle in the way of international 
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agreements through its idea of tripartitism, it can 
also be said that the Soviet leaders are paying a high 
price for it at the U.N. The uncertain small countries 
of the “south of the globe” have tended to unite in 
defense of Hammarskjold and his idea of the United 
Nations. While it could not be expected to happen soon, 
there are some people in the corridors of the United 
Nations who believe that the lack of an expected 
favorable Afro-Asian response might well cause 
Moscow to reconsider later, when it can do so without 
loss of face. 


While the tug of war between the great 
powers in the twilight zone of no peace, no war, con- 
tinued, important events were also taking place in the 
less developed world: 

Africa. After nearly a year, the Congo problem 
finally begins to show signs of possible solution. The 
last, but considerable, obstacle is the controversy be- 
tween Western-supported Kasavubu and Soviet-sup- 
ported Gizenga, now centering on a disagreement over 
the place where a Parliamentary session might be held. 
Hammarskjold is known to be working hard on the 
problem, and an accommodation, while by no means 
sure, is not at all impossible. Were the Parliament to 
meet in quorum, install a legal government and pass on 
a new Constitution, the main troubles of the Congo 
would be over, and the United Nations would acquire a 
badly-needed feather in its international cap. 

Angola, however, is showing signs of becoming an- 
other, and possibly even more bloody, Congo. The 
Africans are losing their patience; the Portuguese, the 
““Bourbons” of our time, are adamant. And if Angola 
has all the earmarks of trouble, observers at the U.N. 
shudder when they think of what the future may hold 
in store for whites and blacks of South Africa. 

Latin America. Castro aside, the United States has 
moved into high gear in initiating new approaches to 
the problems of the hemisphere. Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson left on a tour of key Latin American coun- 
tries, partly in order to take the pulse there, and partly 
to explain the sincerity of Washington in promising 
cooperation for economic development and _ social 
justice. While Dominican dictator Trujillo was assas- 
sinated, thus creating new room for potential Castro- 
trouble in the sensitive Caribbean area, observers do 
not exclude the possibility of establishment of a 
democratic regime in the land of Santo Domingo. 
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The Peace Lobby 





And the Russians 


A new United States Disarma- 
ment Administration is now func- 
tioning in the State Department, 
John McCloy is serving as the presi- 
dent’s disarmament advisor, and in 
the Pentagon an elaborate pattern of 
offices deals with disarmament for 
each of these segments of the de- 
fense establishment. In addition, 
outside contractors are supplying ad- 
vice and research to government 
departments. 

Concomitant with this growth of 
governmental competence has been a 
parallel growth of concern with the 
disarmament problem in private cen- 
ters and graduate schools of interna- 
tional affairs. Scholarly publications 
are discussing arms control in every 
issue, specialists in military strategy 
are recognizing its importance, and 
business firms are carefully inves- 
tigating the possibility of research 
and production opportunities in the 
instrumentation which would be re- 
quired for disarmament inspection. 
The patois of strategy and disarma- 
ment is becoming a campus vogue. 
One reporter said that talk of “sec- 
ond-strike capability,” 
mobilization base,” and “nervous 
weapons” can be overheard even 
among the bearded patrons of beat- 
nik coffee houses. 


W hat does all this activity mean? 
Is the rose of arms control about to 
be plucked from the thistle of H- 
bombs? 

It would be rash to predict this, 
but it is clear that defense, peace- 
keeping and the leashing of arma- 
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By Jerome H. Spingarn 


ments are receiving more serious and 
more sustained attention here in the 
United States than they have ever 
received anywhere before. And since 
the effort is so conspicuously dili- 
gent, it necessarily faces a challenge: 
what will all this work accomplish 
that has not been accomplished 
before? 

Jules Moch wrote the famous 
Anglo-French disarmament proposal 
(which Nobel Prizewinner Philip 
Noel-Baker characterizes as the 
great “moment of hope” in the search 
for peace and disarmament) in a 
London hotel in one evening in 1954. 
It was still a collection of jottings on 
hotel stationery when it was passed 
around a breakfast table and re- 
ceived French cabinet approval. The 
number of man-hours expended upon 
it at the working level of the foreign 
ministry added up to zero. 

The preparation of the latest 
American proposal on the narrower 
nuclear test issue probably repre- 
sents 1,000 man-hours of staff work 
since Inauguration Day, duly evi- 
denced by many tons of paper. Is it 
proving to be better? Will anyone 
win a Nobel Prize just for writing 
its eulogy? 

The answer to that depends on 
what one means by a better proposal. 
The Quai d’Orsay has been content 
to give Jules Moch wide powers be- 
cause “he makes beautiful music.” 
The Kremlin apparently feels the 
same way about Nikita Khrushchev. 
And music—the appeal to the minds 
of men—has always been a very im- 
portant aspect of arms control pro- 
posals. 

The chances are that a highly or- 
ganized, well-staffed program will 
not make good music, which is al- 
most always a matter of individual, 
rather than staff, effort. The products 
of the new and highly organized ef- 
fort may seem uninspired and over- 
intellectualized. But they will be 
more carefully designed to serve the 


common needs of competing nations. 
What we can expect from new 
American proposals are ideas that 
the world’s governments can live 
with at present. They will not leap- 
frog over a period of transition. But 
we also have a right to hope that 
they will look toward an era when 
more harmonious relations will make 
it possible to stop the arms race, and 
provide for effective methods of 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 


No Parallel Activity 


The disturbing factor in the pres- 
ent picture is the fact that there is 
no evidence whatever of parallel ac- 
tivity in the Soviet Union. The Rus- 
sians who deal intimately and knowl- 
edgeably with advanced technology 
in explosives and missiles, confine 
their remarks on disarmament to a 
level of sophistication which might 
be expected from a country parson 
addressing the village peace society. 
They refuse, even in off-the-record 
conversation, to talk in realistic 
terms about existing weapons sys- 
tems, about the specifics of warning 
and detection systems, and about ini- 
tial measures to frustrate surprise 
attack. They feign horror when it is 
proposed candidly to discuss evasion 
techniques. They act as if no such 
thoughts could enter their minds, in 
spite of the historical lessons of sev- 
eral disarmament treaties which 
spawned elaborate evasions. The 
Americans, on the other hand, dis- 
cuss gory details quite openly. Just 
as medical students, who are devoted 
to a life of healing, traditionally in- 
dulge in a gay and macabre humor, 
so arms control strategists use mili- 
tary jargon in a clinical manner 
which often disguises their genuine 
zeal for peace. The American intel- 
lectual despises unctuous self-right- 
eousness. 

The public, unfortunately, does not 
always see this as candor vs. devious- 
ness. Too often it just sees nice Rus- 
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sians speaking about brotherly love 
and sunlight, while Americans talk 
about sneak attacks, thermonuclear 
destruction, military strategy and 
clandestine tests in dark caves. 

The result is that thousands of 
well-meaning people demonstrate for 
unilateral disarmament in England 
and many Americans, in churches, 
in universities, and elsewhere, while 
mistrustful of the Soviets, believe 
that the Soviet complete disarma- 
ment proposal is sound and honest. 
They demand policies that reflect 
Western hopes for the perfectability 
of man. And they denounce as blood- 
thirsty ogres those who try to make 
an objective analysis of thermonu- 
clear strategy. 

When the Kremlin can get so much 
mileage on a vague and superficial 
proposal for complete and general 
disarmament, it feels little pressure 
to come to grips with Western first- 
step proposals for inspection or for 
surprise attack prevention. Why 
should they bother? Holy Loch, 
Aldermaston and Trafalgar Square 
show they are already ahead of the 


game so far as public opinion is” 


concerned. 

There is a lesson in this for the 
American peace movement, and there 
is also one in it for the American 
government. The peace movement 
must remain aware of the fact that 
the Russians are an indispensable 
party to arms control, and that it is 
just as important to place pressure 


on the Kremlin as on Western gov- 
ernments—more important, in fact, 
because there are no local peace 
movements to do the job in Russia. 
And world-wide acceptance, at face 
value, of sweeping generalities mere- 
ly proves to the Kremlin that they 
don’t have to bother to get serious. 


F.. the new administration there 
is also a lesson in the need to season 
highly technical and intellectualized 
proposals with an appeal to deeper 
aspirations. Unfortunately, many 
will advocate a contrary course. 
They will urge that the United States 
confine itself to very limited achiev- 
able first steps looking to stability 
of deterrents and prevention of sur- 
prise attack. They argue that it is a 
cruel lie to hold forth utopian solu- 
tions, and that reliance on a great 
international act of faith is as use- 
less as New Year’s resolutions are in 
the cure of dope addiction. Indeed, 
some even go so far as to suggest 
that the word “disarmament’’—a 
generic word which has been used 
for generations to connote all forms 
of arms control—be abandoned be- 
cause it sounds too much like com- 
plete disarmament. Such arguments 
would result in overintellectualized 
proposals which would defeat their 
own purpose. 

It is safe to predict, however, that 
pressures at home and in the United 
Nations will lead to the development 





of proposals which will strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the heart of war- 
weary men and women all over the 
world, in language which they can 
understand. In other words, the 
United States will have to continue 
to discuss long-range goals, as well 
as immediate ones. In so doing, how- 
ever, it must carefully define the con- 
ditions under which these long-range 
aspirations may be achieved. 

But success will come only if the 
Soviets, on their part, display a will- 
ingness to discuss short-range as 
well as long-range goals, and to come 
to terms on the problem of prevent- 
ing a nuclear flare-up during the 
next five years. 

In persuading the Soviets to do 
this, the peace movements and other 
forces which shape public opinion in 
Western and neutral countries can 
play a decisive role. They must make 
it clear that they understand the in- 
tricacies of today’s weaponry, that 
they are not naive, that they expect 
hard-headed, intellectually honest ne- 
gotiations. Until they do so, the 
Soviet Union will feel no pressure 
to talk sense. 

We will know that we have turned 
the corner when the Soviets begin to 
talk more candidly about the modern 
weapons that must be controlled, and 
when disarmament talks are moved 
out of conferences and public spec- 
tacles, and discussed quietly in places 
where there is no temptation to 
grandstanding. 





American Assembly Urges U. S. to Seek Arms Control Pacts 


The American Assembly on “Arms 
Control” urged the U. S. to seek 
agreements both on limited measures 
of arms control and on comprehen- 
sive disarmament. It also advocated 
action by the U. S. on its own to 
advance the quest for arms control. 

Meeting at Arden House, Harri- 
man, New York, from May 4 to 7, 
the group consisted of 60 leading 
figures in government, business, aca- 
demic and other circles. 

The report was drafted under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Henry M. Wris- 
ton, former president of Brown Uni- 
versity and president of the Ameri- 
can Assembly. Among the conference 
participants were Adrian Fisher, Ed- 
mund A. Gullion and Shepard Stone, 
all assistants to John J. McCloy, 
President Kennedy’s disarmament 
adviser. 

In the area of limited disarma- 
ment, the Assembly recommended 
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that agreement be sought with the 
Communist bloc on six objectives, 
either separately or in combination, 
under mutually reassuring systems 
of inspection and control, as follows: 

1. To ban nuclear tests and take 
other measures to stop the spread 
of nuclear weapons. 

2. To refrain from placing weap- 
ons of mass destruction in outer 
space. 

8. To give greater 
against surprise attack. 

4. To devise means, such as im- 
proved warning systems and mutual 
communications, to reduce the likeli- 
hood of hostilities based upon mis- 
calculation, mistake or accident. 

5. To halt production of fission- 
able materials for use in weapons 
and to contribute substantial 
amounts from stockpiles for peace- 
ful uses. 

6. To 


assurance 


establish controls upon 


major weapons delivery systems. 
The Assembly felt that such agree- 
ments could be effectively controlled 
and verified. But, its report added, 
“This does not mean perfect cer- 
tainty. It means that there would 
exist a system under which the prob- 
abilities of prompt detection of a 
violation are sufficiently high. Effec- 
tive control and verification may be 
by reciprocal inspection or by inter- 
national organization or other im- 
partial arrangement. Any proposal 
(Continued on page 12) 
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“Futility” was written by Wilfred 
Owen, an English soldier killed 
near the village of Ors in France 
on November 4, 1918. The draw- 
ing is by Ben Shahn and was en- 
graved on wood by Stefan Martin. 
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Red China and Disarmament 


Rea China should be invited to join the disar- 
mament talks. We do not urge this because we 
like the mainland regime. This is a practical 
matter, and is no more a compromise of principle 
than dealing with Red China at Panmunjom, 
Warsaw or Geneva, as we already have done. The 
only thing we would be “recognizing” would be 
reality. 

To leave the most populous and perhaps most 
dangerous nation of the world out of disarmament 
talks is the blindest folly. It is obvious that no 
arms control agreement could work without Red 
China in it. Nor does it make sense to believe 
that the Soviet Union can adequately represent 
Red China; it has become apparent that Peiping 
is not Moscow’s lackey. In fact, the U.S.S.R. has 
shown signs of being worried about the aggres- 
siveness of its Asian partner. Who knows, the 
day may come when the only way to get a disarm- 
ament treaty will be for the U. S. and the 
U.S.S.R. jointly to strongarm Red China into 
acceptance. The one certain thing is that if an 
effective disarmament agreement is ever to be 
reached, Red China will have to take part in its 
negotiation, not just be expected to sign on the 
dotted line after the others have drawn up the 
terms of the deal. 

Fortunately, bringing Red China into disarma- 
ment negotiations would be simpler than solving 
the problems of diplomatic recognition between 
Washington and Peiping or of admission of Mao 
Tse-tung’s government to the U.N. 

Diplomatic relations between the U. S. and 
Communist China are clearly impossible at this 
time, whatever the rights or wrongs of the 
matter. Red China won’t recognize the U. S. as 
long as Chiang Kai-shek is under Yankee protec- 
tion, and the U. S. won’t abandon its treaty 
obligations to Nationalist China. 


se problem of Chinese representation in the 
U.N. is a highly involved legal and diplomatic 
tangle. The deeper one goes into it, the more 
complicated it becomes. (See next month’s “Unit- 
ed States China Policy —In the Jaws of the 
Vise.”) The only thing we can be fairly certain of 
is that the 10-year moratorium on discussion of 
the problem in the General Assembly will come to 
an end at the fall session. How such a debate 
might end is impossible to say at this time. 

No such legal and political maze surrounds the 
entry of Red China into disarmament talks. 
While these negotiations properly should take 
place within the U.N., it is now certain that they 
will be held outside. Therefore, all that is re- 
quired to include Red China in disarmament talks 
under present circumstances is bilateral agree- 
ment between the U. S. and the Soviet Union, 
with concurrence by Mainland China. U. S. com- 
mitments to Taiwan need not be compromised in 
any way. 


When the Soviet Union abruptly walked out 
of the disarmament talks last June, 10 nations 
were taking part: the United States, Britain, 
France, Canada and Italy on the Western side 
and the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria on the Communist side. 
Since then the Soviet Union has demanded the 
addition of five neutrals — India, Indonesia, 
Ghana, the United Arab Republic and Mexico— 
and the U. S. has rejected this proposal. The 
matter must be negotiated soon because the 
disarmament talks are to resume this summer. 

The U. S. should take the initiative in pro- 
posing the inclusion of Red China for two rea- 
sons. First, Washington would not then seem to 
be giving in to pressure from Moscow. Second, 
such an act would be interpreted throughout the 
world as proof that the U. S. is determined to seek 
effective disarmament. 


tee we would propose that an 11- 
nation negotiating body on arms control and 
disarmament be set up like this: The West 
could be represented by the United States, 
Britain, France and Canada; the Communist bloc 
could be represented by the Soviet Union, Main- 
land China, Poland and Czechoslovakia; the 
neutrals could be represented by India, Nigeria 
and Mexico. This would preserve the principle 
of parity for East and West that has been estab- 
lished in disarmament talks, but the 4-4-3 ar- 
rangement would avoid any precedent for the 
new Moscow doctrine of control in three eaual 
parts. The neutrals, from Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, might be of important help in break- 
ing up East-West deadlocks should they develop 
on various issues. Of course, no final agreement 
could be reached without approval by all the 
major powers. 

We do not know if either the Soviet Union 
or Red China would agree to this sort of com- 
position of the disarmament negotiating body. 
The fact that the Soviet Union has not been 
pushing for Red Chinese participation in disarma- 
ment talks may indicate that Khrushchev is not 
particularly eager to have the Red Chinese there 
at this time. Red China, for its part, may not be 
willing to join arms control talks before being 
admitted to the U.N. These considerations, from 
a tactical standpoint, would seem to make it all 
the more advisable for the U. S. to invite Red 
China to the negotiating table on disarmament. 
If either the Soviet Union or Red China dragged 
its heels on the matter, it would suffer in world 
public opinion. 

If Red China did come into arms control and 
disarmament talks, we do not necessarily believe 
this would open the way to an early agreement. 
We only say that it is far more difficult, probably 
impossible, to make real progress while Red 
China remains outside the talks. 
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pm search for an easy solution for 
the current ills of mankind, many 
prominent persons have committed 
themselves to particular remedies. 
We have advocates of “general and 
complete disarmament,” “‘world law,” 
“World Court,” “peace force,” etc. 
But peace is a complex affair, com- 
posed of many interrelated parts. A 
solution of one problem may bring 
us closer to peace but we soon dis- 
cover that the proposed solution cre- 
ates new problems unless we simul- 
taneously improve other parts of the 
peace machinery. 

For instance, it is often contended 
that complete disarmament of all the 
nations is an essential feature of 
world order. But, one cannot expect 
nations to disarm, unless a sufficient 
guarantee is provided against any 
threats to their security. It is well 
known that no inspection system is 
foolproof and that a determined ag- 
gressor can secrete a sizable amount 
of dangerous weapons without risk 
of immediate detection. Those na- 
tions which have, nevertheless, sur- 
rendered all their armaments will 
thus never feel safe from attack un- 
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he Essential Parts of Peace 


By Louis B. Sohn 


(First of two articles) 


less there is a strong international 
peace force able to cope with a sud- 
den threat of aggression. Without a 
stronger United Nations, able to deal 
severely with an aggressor or, even 
better, able to stop him at the first 
sign of danger, a mere agreement on 
disarmament may become a perilous 
trap. 


But Without Disarmament? 


On the other hand, an interna- 
tional peace force established in a 
world armed to the teeth, would pre- 
sent only a limited guarantee against 
aggression. It could, of course, pre- 
vent small wars in which none of the 
big powers is involved; it could police 
areas of potential danger and it 
might help to relieve some tensions. 
But it would not have sufficient 
strength to deal with the principal 
threat to peace, the constantly grow- 
ing armaments of the big powers. 
Only after a considerable measure 
of disarmament would it be possible 
to rely on an international peace 
force as a real guarantee against war 
from any quarter. 





Dr. Sohn, professor of international law at Harvard, participated in 
the San Francisco Conference that established the United Nations and 
served for two years as legal officer in the U.N. Secretariat. He is co-author 
of “World Peace Through World Law” (with Grenville Clark) and editor of 
“Cases on World Law and Cases on United Nations Law.” Different versions 
of this two-part series were presented in the March 25, 1961, issue of The 
Nation and in a speech before the 11th annual Conference of National Organi- 
zations, sponsored by the American Association for the United Nations. 
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-There is also a close connection 
between disarmament and peaceful 
settlement of disputes. As long as 
there are no effective means for set- 
tling disputes between nations in a 
peaceful manner, nations cannot 
completely renounce the use of force 
for achieving their legitimate de- 
sires. Only the establishment of in- 
ternational courts with broad powers 
to deal with all kinds of disputes 
would enable nations to disarm. 

The other side of this dilemma is 
also apparent. If one should concen- 
trate first on the creation of inter- 
national tribunals and on endowing 
them with ever increasing powers, it 
would become important to ensure 
that the judgments of these tribunals 
are properly enforced against recal- 
citrant nations. For this purpose, an 
international enforcement force 
would be required, and such a force 
could function effectively only in a 
world in which national armaments 
have been cut down completely. Al- 
ternatively, it would be dangerous to 
have a strong international peace 
force, unless at the same time there 
were established strong international 
courts to which recourse could be 
made should the police force abuse 
its authority. 

Finally, it is clear that there can 
be no peace in the world as long as 
more then two-thirds of the world’s 
population are underfed, under- 
housed and underclethed. One cannot 
expect them to accept this fate for- 
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ever and if there is no hope of im- 
proving their lot in a peaceful man- 
ner, they will not hesitate to discurb 
the peace if that should be the only 
way out of their present misery. 
Means have to be provided, there- 
fore, for a gradual removal of this 
great danger to world peace, keeping 
always in mind that the nations 
which will have to contribute funds 
for the development of the less de- 
veloped areas must at the same time 
be protected against interference 
with their own economic and social 
structure. This can be done easily if 
there is sufficient progress toward 
disarmament, as only in this manner 
can sufficient funds be released that 
are wasted now on an armaments 
race. 


~ 
eae need for a large pro- 
ductive effort to build up the basic 
economic structure of many coun- 
tries would make it easier to contem- 
plate the cessation of the armament 
orders which seem to constitute an 
important factor in industrial pro- 
duction today. If proper plans can be 
prepared for the use of the industrial 
capacity of highly developed nations 
to increase the rate of development 
of other nations, the dangers of a 
sudden end of military production 
could be greatly diminished. 

Thus, the peace of the world de- 
pends on finding an adequate solution 
to at least four problems: disarma- 
ment, international peace force, 
peaceful settlement of international 
disputes and more rapid development 
of less developed areas of the world. 

Of course, there are many other 
problems in the world which cry for 
a solution, but any further broaden- 
ing of the area for immediate action 
would create so many additional dif- 
ficulties that it might make it impos- 
sible to achieve even the minimum. 
We must give priority to the main 
task of our generation—to prevent 
the suicide of mankind. If this can 
be accomplished and a peaceful world 
is established, the next generation 
will be given a chance to start to 
solve other problems. But if by 
broadening too much the scope of our 
inquiry we ruin the chance of finish- 
ing our job in time, there will be no 
other generations and the problems 
will never be solved. 

It is generally recognized that the 
greatest danger to peace is created 
by the arms race. It must be stopped 
before, by design or accident, an ex- 
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plosion of accumulating tensions de- 
stroys our civilization or even man- 
kind. The goal here is clear—to limit 
all national armaments to such a 
level that no state shall have forces 
strong enough to be a serious threat 
to international peace. If threats of 
aggression by powerful neighbors 
could thus be removed, armed forces 
of each nation could be reduced to 
the levels necessary for the main- 
tenance of internal security. 

The common objective should be, 
therefore, to define in precise terms 
the minimum armaments which each 
state would need for this purpose, 
and to fix a deadline by which na- 
tional forces should be reduced to 
this level. The time limit here cannot 
be short, as confidence has to be built 
up and as each step should be small 
enough not to put complying nations 
at a disadvantage if one of the major 
powers should, at the last minute, re- 
fuse to do its part. The length of the 
period does not matter too much; but 
it is important to know in advance 
that at a certain definite date, if 
everybody will cooperate in good 
faith, the arms race will be over. 





One can easily imagine that the 
disarmament period would be divided 
into three distinct stages. In the first 
one, national nuclear missile strength 
would be reduced to the point where 
no nation would have more nuclear 
missile systems than would be needed 
to ensure retaliation against a sud- 
den nuclear attack. At the same time, 
other armed forces and armaments 
would be reduced to levels of equality 
for various categories of nations, 
taking into consideration their pos- 
sible use in limited wars. Nuclear 
weapons might be completely re- 
moved from some areas, a proportion 
of foreign troops might be with- 
drawn from those and other areas, 


and some foreign bases might be 





abandoned. These levels might be 
reached through three to five sub- 
stages, after which the second stage 
would start. 


During this second stage, an ex- 
tension of the inspection system, in- 
stalled in the first stage, would bring 
an added assurance that all states 
seem to be complying with the re- 
strictions contained in the arms 
agreement. 


Finally, in the third stage, both 
the nuclear-missile and conventional 
components of national forces would 
be reduced to the previously agreed 
upon minimum, again through sev- 
eral substages. Assuming a period of 
three years for the first stage, two 
years for the second stage, and five 
years for the third stage, the process 
of disarmament might be completed 
in ten years. 


Guaranteed Peace 


It cannot be expected that the na- 
tions of the world would be willing 
to abandon the protection, however 
tenuous, which they now find in their 
own armaments, unless_ security 
against aggression could be provided 
by other means. In the first stage 
such security would be provided to 
some extent by national retaliatory 
forces, but even during that stage 
some other methods would be needed 
for preventing or stopping limited 
wars. Article 43 of the Charter of 
the United Nations provides that 
contingents of national forces should 
be put at the disposal of the United 
Nations for that purpose. Due to a 
disagreement as to the size and func- 
tions of these forces, no arrange- 
ments for their creation have been 
negotiated; the contingents made 
available to the United Nations in 
Korea, Egypt and Congo were pro- 
vided on a voluntary basis. 


If nations are to disarm, they must 
be given a better guarantee that 
assistance will be immediately forth- 
coming when needed. There seems 
to be only one effective way to ac- 
complish this goal—an international, 
highly mobile military force must be 
established, strong enough to prevent 
or stop limited wars before they ex- 
plode into bigger ones. A neutral 
force is needed, able to step into 
situations likely to endanger peace. 
By its very presence it should pre- 
vent the aggravation of the situation, 
and might make it easier for the 
contending parties to save face and 
cool off. It can be hoped that in most 
situations no actual display of force 
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would be required, but the interna- 
tional force must be able to defend 
itself in case of an armed attack. 
Even where hostilities have started, 
the international force should not 
join one or the other side, but should 
attempt to separate the belligerents 
and to establish a neutral zone be- 
tween the contending armies. 

There can be no doubt that the 
establishment of an _ international 
force will be fraught with great dif- 
ficulties, especially as only a few 
studies have been devoted to this 
problem in the past. Various safe- 
guards will have to be built into the 
structure of the international force 
to ensure that it would fulfill its role 
in an impartial and objective man- 
ner, that it would not be dominated 
by any group of nations, and that it 
would obey the orders of the compe- 
tent supervisory organs. To avoid 
any unnecessary risks, it might be 
useful to experiment first with a 
small: force, and to build it up only 
after all the important problems have 
been solved to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. 


; the safeguards which 
should be considered in creating an 
international force, the following 
might prove workable: 


(a) The number of nationals of 
any nation serving in the force 
should at no time exceed a certain 
small percentage (e.g., three per 
cent), and some limits might be put 
also on the total number of nationals 
from certain groups of nations (e.g., 
those belonging to NATO or which 
are parties to the Warsaw Treaty). 


(b) The immediate direction of 
the force should not be in the hands 
of any single person, but should be 
entrusted to a committee of five or 
seven persons, all of whom should be 
nationals of small nations, and the 
majority of whom should come from 
neutral nations. 


(c) Units of the force should be 
composed to the greatest possible 
extent of nationals of different na- 
tions; for instance, it might be pro- 
vided that no national unit in the 
force should exceed 50 persons. 


(d) Units of the force should be 
stationed in separate international 
bases, which would be _ scattered 
throughout the world and should be 
located exclusively in the territories 
of small nations, preferably on is- 
lands or easily defensible peninsulas. 


(e) The world might be divided 
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into some 15 regions, and no less 
than five per cent or more than 10 
per cent of the total strength of the 
force should be stationed in any 
region of the world. 


(f) There should be a standing 
committee of the political super- 
visory body to which would be en- 
trusted the important task of keep- 
ing a close watch over the activities 
of the force. 





Even more difficult might be the 
problem of determining the best 
means for controlling the use of an 
international force. It is important 
to provide maximum assurance of 
effective use, but to establish at the 
same time guarantees against mis- 
use. An _ obstructionist minority 
should not be permitted to block the 
use of force in an emergency, but the 
majority should not be allowed to 
violate minority rights through an 
arbitrary use of the force. As far as 
possible, an action by the force in a 
crisis should be almost automatic, 
and no immediate decision by a poli- 
tical body should be necessary. One 
could envisage, for instance, the fol- 
lowing approach to this problem: 

A United Nations “presence” could 
be established in all nations of the 
world, and several United Nations 
observers would be stationed in the 
territory of each nation. Their num- 
ber would vary in proportion to the 
size of each national territory and to 
the likelihood of a conflict with a 
neighboring nation. If a particular 
observer group should have reason to 
believe that a military action by the 
nation in which it is stationed, or by 
a neighboring nation, is imminent, it 
would notify the command of the in- 
ternational force and would request 
that a contingent of the force be de- 
ployed in the threatened area. Unless 
the command of the force should 
have evidence to the contrary, it 
should consider such a request as 
sufficient proof of an emergency and 


should dispatch the necessary troops 
to the trouble spot. Similarly, if 
there should be an armed attack by 
one nation against another, the com- 
mand of the force would immediately 
receive reports on the subject from 
the two observer groups in the na- 
tions involved in the attack. The 
command would request the two par- 
ties to the conflict to cease hostilities 
and would send sufficient contingents 
of the international force to estab- 
lish a neutralized zone between the 
two fighting armies. Only if both, or 
one, of the belligerents should make 
it impossible for the international 
force to establish such a zone, would 
action by a political body be neces- 
sary. 


’ 


Political Controls 


In any case, each request for the 
use of the international force would 
have to be transmitted simultane- 
ously to the competent political body, 
either to the United Nations or to a 
separate international security or- 
ganization, which would be linked to, 
but remain independent from, the 
United Nations. The political body 
should be entitled to take decisions 
by approving the use of the force or 
ordering the cessation of such use by 
a high majority, but there should be 
no veto. If there should be a consid- 
erable minority opposing the deci- 
sion, it might be entitled to appeal 
to an international tribunal for an 
injunction. Should the tribunal find 
that there was no sufficient basis for 
the use of force, it would issue an 
injunction and might even assess 
daiiages against the international 
organization which authorized such 
use. 


One can, of course, easily imagine 
other methods of control over the use 
of an international force, and careful 
provisions on the subject should be 
embodied in the treaty establishing 
the force. The size and functions of 
the force should slowly increase, in 
proportion to progress toward com- 
plete disarmament. 





(In his second article, which will ap- 
pear next month, Prof. Sohn dis- 
cusses various means of settling 
international disputes, methods of 
closing the tremendous gap between 
the standards of living in a few in- 
dustrialized nations and those of the 
rest of the world, and the relation of 
his proposals to the structure of the 
United Nations.) 


ON THE PEACE FRONT 








Goodbye, Miss Muffet 


A new book of verses by a Brit- 
ish author bitingly comments on 
the atomic age in which we live. 
The parodies of poems and song 
lyrics familiar to everyone bril- 


liantly satirize the balance of 
terror. Sample: 
Little Miss Muffet 
Crouched on her tuffet, 
Collecting her shell- 


shocked wits. 


There dropped (from a 

glider ) 

An H-bomb beside her — 
Which frightened Miss 
Muffet to bits. 

Title of the book is, “Quake, 
Quake, Quake: A Leaden Treas- 
ury of English Verse,” by Paul 
Dehn, published by Simon & 
Schuster, 1961, $3.50. 


‘Breakthrough For Law’ 


United World Federalists has 
called upon the Kennedy administra- 
tion and the Congress to create a 
“breakthrough for law” with all the 
urgency and priority given to the 
Manhattan District Project during 
World War II. 

At its 15th General Assembly, held 
in Chicago May 19-21, the organiza- 
tion declared that “‘the institution of 
enforceable world law must ulti- 
mately replace the power struggle 
between nations if peace and free- 
dom, and perhaps man himself, are 
to survive.” 

Other stands taken by U.W.F. 
called for high level studies by the 
U.S. government of amendments to 
the U.N. Charter to develop enforce- 
able world law, establishment of a 
permanent, properly-financed U.N. 
peace force, discussion of the prob- 
lem of Chinese representation in the 
U.N. at the next General Assembly 
and participation by Red China in 
disarmament talks. 

The organization chose as its new 
president Paul W. Walter, a Cleve- 
land attorney and prominent Re- 
publican leader. He succeeds Charles 
C. Price, head of the chemistry de- 
partment at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Among the speakers were Lord 
Attlee, former prime minister of 
Britain; Harlan Cleveland, assistant 
U.S. secretary of state for interna- 
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tional affairs, and Clark LEichel- 
berger, executive director of the 
American Association for the United 
Nations. 

Following the announcement that 
Norman Cousins, editor of Saturday 
Review and honorary president of 
U.W.F., had given the organization 
$50,000, members gave an additional 
$34,600. 

Plans were made for participation 
of U.W.F. in the Congress of the 
World Association of World Fed- 
eralists, in association with the 
World Parliament Association, to be 
held in Vienna July 10-15. 


Law Day Proclaimed 


The first official Law Day for 
the U.S. was proclaimed on May 
1 by President Kennedy. Unoffi- 
cially celebrated up to this time, 
the new observance was America’s 
answer to the traditional military- 
oriented May Day celebrations in 
other parts of the world. 

The president’s proclamation 
set the theme for about 100,000 
parades and ceremonies in legis- 
latures, courts, school auditoriums 
and at lunches and dinners. 

Said President Kennedy in his 
official statement: “Law is the 
strongest link between man and 
freedom, and by strengthening 
the rule of law we strengthen free- 
dom and justice in our own coun- 
try and contribute by example to 
the goal of justice under law for 
all mankind.” 


A.A.U.N. Fights Color Bias 


A campaign to combat discrimina- 
tion in the New York area against 
delegates to the U.N. from the new 
African and Asian states is being 
pressed by the New York Regiona! 
Chapter of the American Association 
for the United Nations. 

Noting that there have been many 
examples of discrimination in hous- 
ing, dining and othr public accom- 
modations, an A.A.U.N. statement 
said that these acts “have caused 
considerable embarrassment to the 
United States government.” 

In its anti-discrimination cam- 
paign, the A.A.U.N. chapter has 
worked with local churches and 
synagogues, N.Y. Chamber of Com- 
merce, business and professional as- 








sociations, and other groups. 

As a result of the effort, U.N. dele- 
gates are not only being officially 
welcomed to the city by the mayor, 
but also are being invited to visit 
homes in the area, to inspect fac- 
tories, schools and offices, and to take 
part in community programs. 


Write For Peace 


If you can’t take that trip 
abroad this summer, you might 
want to get in touch by mail with 
a foreign citizen in any one of 
120 countries and territories over- 
seas. 

Letters Abroad, a non-profit, 
non-governmental agency, tries to 
bring together through letters 
Americans 15 years of age and 
older and citizens of foreign coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

You don’t have to know Ger- 
man, Urdu or Swahili. Foreigners 
are asked to write in English and 
care is taken to match corres- 
pondents according to age, sex 
and interests. 

Last year, Letters Abroad re- 
ports, more than 66,000 requests 
were filled. The organization sug- 
gests that anyone interested should 
write directly to it at 45 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y., giving 
name, address, age, interests and 
country desired, and requests that 
all inquiries be accompanied by 


a self-addressed, stamped env- 
elope. 


Doilars for the U.N. 


An increasing number of Ameri- 
cans have found an answer to that 
old question, “What can J do for 
peace?” in voluntary tax gift projects 
aS a means of expressing their sup- 
port for the U.N. 

Initiated in 1959 by some Illinois 
Quakers who voluntarily imposed a 
one percent tax on their 1958 gross 
incomes and in turn contributed the 
tax to the U.N., the idea has caught 
on in other parts of the country. To 
date, more than $35,000 has been 
donated to U.N. programs, including 
Technical Assistance for Africa, the 
Emergency Fund for the Congo, the 
World Health Organization, and 
others. 

Gifts are not tax-deductible, can be 
mailed directly to the Controller’s 
Office, United Nations, New York. 
They should be designated for a par- 
ticular U.N. program, or else they 
will be applied to the regular budget 
and reduce the obligations of the 
member states by the amount of the 
gift. 
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REVIEW SECTION 


COMMUNITY OF FEAR; A study 
by Harrison Brown and James 
Real; foreword by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. 40 pp. 


A WORLD WITHOUT WAR; A 
study by Walter Millis; with dis- 
cussion. 72 pp. 

THE RULE OF LAW IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS; A study by William O. 


Douglas; forward by Robert M. 
Hutchins. 32 pp. 


PERMANENT PEACE; A study by 
Walter Millis. 31 pp. 


All published by the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, 
Santa Barbara, California. 


By George A. Beebe 





These four pamphlets, which may 
properly be treated as a unit, al- 
though one, “The Rule of Law in 
World Affairs,” is a by-product of 
the discussion process set-up by the 
Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, amount to 175 pages. 
They are available free in individual 
copies from the Center in Santa Bar- 
bara, California. They are very much 
worth having. Their importance is 
due jointly to the fact that they are 
well-written and hardheaded. 

In the “Community of Fear” a 
broad background for discussing the 
world’s situation vis-a-vis the prob- 
lem of war is provided. Never has 
the nature of the problem been more 
searchingly stated nor the sugges- 
tion than man might at last “take 
it upon himself to eliminate war 
from his -culture” so poignantly 
raised. 

The major contribution to these 
pamphlets has been the thinking and 
writing of Walter Millis. To his 
equipment as a first-rate historian, 
Mr. Millis brings creative imagina- 
tion. His suggestion about develop- 
ing a peace game should provoke 
some experiments in social science 
research centers. One of the values 
in the entire presentation in these 
pamphlets is the sharing of some of 
the discussion engaged in by a very 
able and diversified group of people 
that took part in meetings called by 
the Center. If time permits reading 
of only one of the pamphlets, try 
Mr. Millis’ “Permanent Peace.” It 
is the capstone of the operation and 
the one best brief considerations of 





Mr. Beebe is director of the In- 
stitute for International Order. 
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LETTERS TO 





THE EDITOR 





(The writer of the following letter 
is official U. N. observer for the 
United World Federalists and form- 
er chairman of the Conference Group 
of U. S. National Organizations on 
the United Nations). 

To the Editor: 

In his article “Roads to Peace,” 
Elmo Roper clearly delineates the 
underlying problems that must be 
met positively if U. S. foreign policy 
is to succeed in preserving both peace 
and freedom. He points out that we 
must learn how to deal more effec- 
tively with the three groups of na- 
tions into which the world can be 
roughly divided—the Communist, 
the uncommitted and the Western 
Allies. 

Mr. Roper proceeds from his anal- 
ysis of the situation to outline the 
means by which this country might 
consolidate its ties with only one of 
the three groups. Were this narrow 
lane a ‘“feed-in-road” to a global 
turnpike, one could go along with 
Mr. Roper’s Atlantic Union as a first 
step. Events, it seems to me, have 
by-passed this approach so that to 
venture now along this path may be 
to find oneself in a dead-end street. 

As a military alliance and even as 
an economic partnership, NATO 
probably can be made to serve the 
interests of North America and Eu- 
rope. As a political union with a 
single foreign policy, NATO would 
be projected into the world arena as 
a newly rigid bloc wielding one 
crusty influence over all interna- 
tional issues on which its members 
have a disparate concern. 

To what end? Presumably to at- 
tract to this democratic union those 
nations which would otherwise fall 
into Soviet hands. The Soviet Union 
would at any time welcome into its 
apparatus any nation of Asia, Africa 
or Latin America. Not so Mr. Roper’s 
Atlantic Union. He says, “Even- 
tually ... we might then be able to 


expand these ties to include other 
countries of the world. But this 
would take time; the kinds of ties 
that can be formed between long 
practicing democracies and non- 
democracies are quite different.” 


If the Atlantic Union acts as a 
kindly patron to the economic “have 
nots” and the politically “non-fit,” 
will Soviet blandishments be 
ignored? Will this interval of sec- 
ond-class citizenship heal the north- 
south rift caused by the old political 
and economic imperialism? 


In the United Nations the uncom- 
mitted states have already found an 
arrangement they like better. There 
they resist the Soviet attacks upon 
the institution which can fasten their 
independence from the domination of 
any major power or power bloc. 
There they claim vociferously their 
right to determine their own des- 
tiny and to share on a basis of equal- 
ity in the destiny of the world com- 
munity as a whole. There they par- 
ticipate in the rudimentary begin- 
nings of a democratic form of world 
order. 

It is too late to form an exclusive 
Atlantic Union which would be at 
odds not only with the Soviet Union 
but with every aspiration of those 
whose freedom we would save. It 
would be tragic to help the Soviets 
destroy the U. N. by turning it into 
the three bloc paralytic they them- 
selves propose. It is time to use all 
the diversity of independent peoples 
to make of the United Nations, itself, 
a more perfect union with liberty and 
justice for all. 


The concept of a world-wide Com- 
munist tyranny can only be chal- 
lenged by a concept of exceeding 
stature. To win the Cold War we 
must transcend it. 


MARION H. McVITTY 
New York, N. Y. 





our current situation in the pursuit 
of peace presently in print. 

The contribution by William O. 
Douglas on “The Rule of Law in 
World Affairs” is a remarkable piece 
of legal scholarship and belongs in 
that growing body of literature on 
international law which has been 
appearing since 1950. It also be- 
longs in this series because it is an 
extension of arguments developed 
in conversations about the other 


pamphlets. Because of the literary 
merit of these pamphlets, they con- 
stitute taken together a first-rate 
primer for involving lay readership 
in a consideration of the entire prob- 
lem of war prevention. Mr. Millis 
properiy points out that these papers 
could not have been written 20 years 
ago and that the changes they reflect 
in the thinking of informed people 
run deep into the entire changing 
social order. 
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IS SURVIVAL 
GEORGE'S BUSINESS? 


Yes, survival is George’s business, but it’s everybody else’s 
business too. It’s a business in which everyone can do some- 
thing, and the very first thing to do is to keep informed— 
because in democracies, opinions count. War/Peace Report 
will help keep you informed of current fact and opinion 
on the problems of establishing a secure peace. 


As a non-profit organization, War/Peace Report hopes to grow in 
physical size, scope of coverage and public service. Whether it does 
depends on persons like you. 

If you have not already done so, will you subscribe today? If you are 
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American Assembly... 
(Continued from page 4) 


for control and verification under a 
tripartite directorate which can only 
operate unanimously is a sham. It 
is as unacceptable as the proposal to 
replace the office of the secretary 
general of the United Nations with 
a comparable tripartite directorate.” 

The Assembly also urged the U. S. 
to press for agreement on compre- 
hensive disarmament — reduction 
of all kinds of armaments and armed 
forces to substantially lower levels— 
in controlled stages. Its report 
stated: 

“Such comprehensive disarmament 
will require far-reaching changes in 
the prevailing political climate and 
patterns of political behavior, in- 
cluding fundamental change in the 
foreign policies of the Soviet Union 
and of Communist China. 

“Without such change, the com- 
prehensive reduction of armaments 
to low levels would create new ten- 
sions and new dangers to peace and 
security. Comprehensive disarm- 
ament with effective controls will 
also require enlarged and strength- 
ened international institutions 
equipped with substantial power to 
help maintain the peace. Proposals 
for hasty agreement on ‘general and 
complete disarmament’ should not be 
allowed to obstruct or confuse these 
elemental considerations.” 


From President Down 

On the home front, the Assembly 
urged: “Arms control and disarma- 
ment must be a central concern of 
American political leadership at all 
levels of executive responsibility, be- 
ginning with the president and 
including the secretary of state and 
secretary of defense. It should also 
be a major concern of the Congress.” 

Among the other recommended 
U. S. actions were: 

1. A United States disarmament 
agency should be established by stat- 
ute on a semi-autonomous basis, 
reporting to the secretary of state 
and with direct access to the pres- 
ident. 

2. Economic readjustment as a 
result of disarmament can, in the 
Assembly’s judgment, be effected 
without serious dislocation, but 
preparation therefore is needed 
through appropriate research and 
planning. 

3. The United States should make 
substantial efforts to inform its 
people and the peoples of other na- 
tions about arms control issues and 
policies. 





